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THE CONQUEST OF CARE 


I 


’ ARITERS and speakers skilled in the 
Wd use of words, which are their stock- 
in-trade, are always eager to dis- 

: cover words that adequately express 
the subtle shades and niceties of thought. 
In the exercise of their calling they speedily 
make two discoveries, first, that any human 
vocabulary, no matter how rich, has decided 
limitations ; second, that many words are 
now employed to convey suggestions which 
have no part or lot in their original signific- 
ance. We have an illustration on both counts 
in the word “happy’’: it fails to express the 
beautiful spiritualities that constitute what 
we call ‘“‘ happiness,” and, more often than 
not, it is used to indicate a condition that is 
not suggested in its derivation. For“ happy ”’ 
has as its foundation the Icelandic word 
‘“happ,” meaning fortune, chance, or accident, 
and the word was originally associated with 
luck. Men in a superstitious and unspiritual 
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age coined the word “‘happy’”’ to express 
their notion that all good gifts were bestowed 
at the caprice of fortune: to them happiness 
was all a matter of luck; they failed to see 
it as a felicitous mental state following upon 
the harmony of man’s will with the beneficent 
purposes of the Lord. We detect the diverg- 
ence of the modern use of the word “ hap- 
piness’’ from its earlier employment in the 
lines of Pope— 


“ Know then this truth (enough for man to 
know), 
‘ Virtue alone is happiness below.’ ”’ 


II 


J@DXUT if we insist upon the usage of all 
), words in our vocabulary in accordance 

with strict etymology, we shall find 
ourselves in a state of linguistic beggary. We 
have to remember that rich as the English 
language is, the bulk of its words were coined 
in an unspiritual age and are pagan in origin. 
Religion has had to give a new content to 
thousands of ancient expressions, and it has 
been compelled to use words that poorly 
delineate its spirit. Not a few of our theo- 
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logical difficulties and misunderstandings have 
their origin in our being obliged to use expres- 
sions which do not exactly convey the writer’s 
conceptions to his various readers. We are 
now living in an age of deep spiritual per- 
ception which can hardly be articulated in 
current words. We are conscious of the need 
for a new vocabulary, but we know that such 
a thing would be practically a new language 
which few would appreciate: hence we have 
to fall back on such words as are available, 
making the best of them, and praying that 
we may not be misunderstood. 


Iil 


LS O if we use the word “ happiness ”’ in 
waa what we now write, we give it a con- 
tent not justified by its etymology : 
we employ it because we find it difficult to 
discover a better word. We do not attribute 
happiness to luck or fortune; it is not a 
capricious favour, but a felicitous state of 
mind associated with the discovery of the 
Kingdom of God. Swedenborg described the 
folk of his day, for the most part, as think- 


ing that happiness was to be found in being 
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promoted to honours, in being served by others, 
in abounding in riches, and in living in plea- 
sures of the senses. Against that false notion 
he demonstrated that true happiness is found 
only when men do good deeds in a religious 
spirit, and without hope of recompense. Hap- 
piness, the good Swedenborg assures us, is a 
concomitant of service. 


IV 


SHE search for happiness is a fool’s 
Jee quest. As was said by Antoninus, 
~~ “All men that have rambled after 
happiness have failed: neither learning, nor 
fame, nor wealth, nor pleasure, taken sepa- 
rately or jointly, could ever give it.” Indeed, 
happiness is not the end of our existence ; 
yet it is the assured lot of all who live wisely 
and well. We confidently assert a fact that 
is too frequently overlooked, and that needs 
most emphatic assertion, the fact that an 
intense happiness, an abiding joy, is ever 
associated with a true religious life. If the 
so-called Christian is not radiantly happy, 
there must needs be something radically 
wrong with his conception or practice of 
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religion. The Divine Jesus told his disciples to 
abide in his love and keep his commandments 
so that he might have joy in them and that 
they might have fulness of joy. He was 
joyful because he had in himself all the sources 
of joy, and he wished to communicate the 
secret of his joy to his followers. We do not 
think any portraiture of the Lord on canvas 
or in words is faithful if it represents him 
as a sad or pathetic figure. We find in him 
the secret of song, of sober mirth and sweet 
content. 


V 


é hear pulpit and platform diatribes 

against long-faced and kill-joy religi- 
osity. But these are as stage asides: they 
are symptomatic of a revolt against a narrow 
and joyless Puritanism, but they do not go 
to the root of the matter. Such insistence 
on religious happiness is all to the good, yet 
it cannot be productive unless it is supported 
by a sound and practical philosophy. If 
happiness is to be more than a matter of 
moods, that is if it is to have a firm and 
enduring place in experience, it must spring 
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from well-established convictions. The 
preacher who insists on happiness in one 
breath, and in the next portrays a suffering 
God and man’s total depravity is himself a 
kill-joy. How can any sensitive person be 
happy if he is made to think that practically 
the whole human race is heading for moral 
and spiritual disaster? People cannot be 
expected to respond with joy to such bad 
news. They need the ministry of glad tidings. 
Far be it from us to minimise man’s sinful- 
ness; that were folly: but there are other 
factors to be taken into account. Against the 
fact of sin and its consequent sorrow there is 
the glad realisation of the angelhood potential 
in all human beings, and the joyous know- 
ledge that the friendly power of the Lord 
employs all good agencies, visible and invisible, 
to make the best of man. But we anticipate. 
This business of happiness has to be clearly 
thought out and rationally presented. 
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vi 


@2DeECAUSE we insist on a contagious, 
}} winsome, and disarming happiness as 

a religious product, let us not be 
credited with the notion that mankind is 
commonly miserable. We rejoice to think 
that the average man is happy according to 
his light most of the time. He has a native 
resilience that helps him to smile even when 
_ things seem to go hard with him. He remains 
tolerably cheerful amidst drab surroundings 
and in despite of a dour Puritanism. He has 
a gift of humour which we are confident is 
a heaven-sent preserver of sanity. We agree 
with Paley, who said, “‘ The common course 
of things is in favour of happiness ; happiness 
is the rule, misery the exception. Were the 
order reversed our attention would be called 
to examples of health and competency, in- 
stead of disease and want.’ No, happiness 
of sorts is normal ; we discover it under most 
unlikely conditions. We recall our first con- 
tact with a squalid slum in a northern in- 
dustrial town. The atmosphere of its streets 
was suffocating to a lover of broad, wind-swept 
spaces; the houses had barely a redeeming 
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feature ; the whole area was a sad comment- 
ary on civilisation, it depressed us extremely. 
But when we entered some of the homes in 
that most depressing of slums, we were 
agreeably surprised to find that the occupants 
were quite cheerful, and their cheerfulness 
contrasted boldly with our own depression. 
We went to minister, but the position was 
reversed ; we were ministered unto. It was 
a day of dirty fog and muddy slush with 
nothing about it to stimulate high spirits, 
but as we were rounding a corner we en- 
countered a bareheaded, barefooted, and 
scantily clad laddie who was dancing and 
prancing with glee, and who shamed our own 
misery by singing lustily, ‘‘ Somewhere the 
sun is shining!’’ And we had not seen the 
sun for days. We suppose social reformers 
would say that people ought not to be happy 
under such conditions, and we agree that 
slums ought to be wiped off the face of the 
earth, but the fact remains: folk will be 
cheerful, and it is a mercy that they can be. 
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/2DUT the happiness to which we have 
jy), just referred is not cultivated happi- 

~ ness; it is temperamental and easily 
disturbed. It has its roots in a natural 
resiliency and is a mood rather than a product 
of conviction. Its subjects usually drift along 
without good guidance; their lives are un- 
balanced, and they lack the enlightened phil- 
-osophy that will support them when misery 
knocks at their doors. A superficial tempera- 
mental happiness is not enough; we need 
something that is deeper-set and is not so 
readily disturbed—a happiness that endures 
in all circumstances, that is constant in all 
weathers. We affirm that real, abiding happi- 
ness, as contrasted with natural cheerfulness, 
is a state of mind associated with spirituality, 
and that it is a product of sound religion. 
And as happiness is a feature of the religious 
spirit, it is well for us to cultivate that spirit : 
in this matter the recognition of some ele- 
mentary religious truths will help us. 
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VIII 


E have been betrayed into speaking 
of “cultivated” happiness, but the 
term does not express our mind. It 

is a wrong emphasis. We ought no more to 

suggest cultivating happiness than to counsel 

a search for happiness. No, happiness follows 

after; it is not an end: it has no separate 

existence, it is not an entity. Rather should 
we think of it as a characteristic of an actual- 
ity, a winsome aspect of the real thing. The 
real thing is the religious spirit ; develop that 
and happiness will ensue. One hears of the 
“duty of being happy,” and one sees the 
sickly, artificial smiles of those who are trying 
to school themselves in that duty. The 
suggestion, “‘ Smile and the world smiles with 
you,” has been overworked : it has ministered 
to posturing and insincerity. We need some- 
thing better than an assumption of happiness, 
and the curious thing about really-truly happy 
people is that they do not normally reflect 
on their happiness, or strive after it: they 
just happen to be happy because they are 
living in harmony with the Divine trend. 
The happiness they enjoy is a divinely be- 
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stowed spiritual delight, a delight always 
experienced by those who yield themselves 
whole-heartedly to the service of God and 
man. Cultivate the right life, let the Lord 
make a man of you, and you will be happy 
and radiate happiness without thought of 
“the duty of being happy,” and certainly 
without attempts at an appearance of cheer- 
fulness which does not reflect the reality. 


IX 
FYGX HE religious man is a cheerful man ; 
Sigg the Lord makes him “a joy of many 


~ generations.” He has not sought 
happiness, but happiness has found him. 
Having centred his affections on the right 
things, he has unwittingly discovered the 
secret of an abiding joy. He makes a differ- 
ence wherever he goes. He creates an atmo- 
sphere redolent of heaven. He is an embodied 
truth, and he is powerfully used of the Lord 
in the regeneration of men. He is a cleansing 
and purifying influence: the voice of passion 
is silenced in his presence and he makes us 
aware of diviner things. We shall discover 
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the secret of his influence if we follow the 
advice of the poet Young :— 


‘* Go, fix some weighty truth ; 
Chain down some passion ; do some generous deed ; 
Teach ignorance to see, or grief to smile ; 
Correct thy friend, befriend thy greatest foe ; 
Or, with warm heart, and confidence divine, 
Spring up, and lay strong hold on Him who made 
itheew: 


x 


aay 


a pA NDURING happiness, in contrast with 
gOyk passing pleasure, is a religious issue. 

Swedenborg asserts, ‘‘ They who are 
in the stream of Providence are continually 
being led to things happy,” and in this asser- 
tion we have “ guid gear in wee buik,” a whole 
philosophy in a sentence. The term “ stream 
of Providence ”’ is highly expressive ; it bears 
scrutiny, and the more we linger over it the 
more suggestive does it become. It does away 
with the old, heathenish notion of divine cap- 
rice, and indicates a calm, deep, purposeful 
flow towards a given end. It implies that 
God has established a spiritual order in which 
His purpose is manifest, and that we can be 
in that order and find happiness therein. We 
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are satisfied that the spiritual order which is 
“ the stream of Providence ”’ has righteousness 
for its end, and that it is just and benevolent. 
_ Happiness ensues when we yield a whole- 
_ souled conformity to the Divine trend. More 
than this, we have every reason to think that 
when we have freely yielded to the stream of 
tendency we find not only an inner sense of 
well-being, but also an outer experience of 
circumstances that minister to happiness. 
Few realise that what we call the “ things ” 
of life are disposed by spiritual forces: outer 
things harmonise with our spiritual states ; 
they are what they are, because we are what 
we are. Our inner character has a selec- 
tive power of which we are not ordinarily 
conscious: we attract and we repel. If the 
statement of Swedenborg means anything at 
all, it surely implies that when we put our- 
selves into the stream of Providence it will of 
a certainty carry us forward to a permanently 
happy issue, here and hereafter, and also to 
things that are happy in our earthly envi- 
ronment. It is a great gain to us to realise, 
in a wise and understanding heart, that the 
stream of Divine tendency carries us on to 
happiness. 
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x 


y) piness is associated with the religious 
life, and being in the stream of Pro- 
vidence depends upon religion. Thus, religion 
is the all of true happiness. This being so, it 
behoves us to know what it is. Just here 
we discover many mistaken notions about re- 
ligion. It is looked upon as a propriety, a 
code of respectability, as a matter of creed, 
ritual, and ceremony. It is confused with 
churchism, a theology or a penance. Ecclesi- 
astical interest is not invariably dictated by a 
religious spirit, and many theologians fail to 
display a religious temper. We believe that 
genuine religion expresses itself in church 
observances, although it may not limit itself 
to such expressions. For religion is a very 
big thing: it is a life, a spirit, a temper 
begotten of the life of the Lord in the soul; 
it is a harmony of the springs of motive, 
thought, and action in man with the Divine 
stream of tendency. Yes, religion is a life, 
a life lived, yet more than a life lived! It is 
possible to live a quite decent life in con- 
formity with external standards, yet such a 
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life may not be religious. The truly religious 
life conforms with inner principles and is 
pervaded by a spirit of holiness ; it is ethical, 
but its ethic is dictated by spiritual motives. 
The merely ethical life is a propriety which 
may cover impulses and desires far from 
ethical; it is largely a matter of reputation 
and fear of uncomfortable complications were 
hidden desires indulged. But the life of re- 
ligion is a harmonious expression of a heart 
_ purified and of thought inspired by the Divine 
stream of tendency, in other terms, by the 
Holy Spirit of the Lord. There is a fragrance 
and a winsomeness about the religious man 
that do not appear under the stern discipline 
and hard repressions of mere ethics. 


XII 


- ises a man, that it makes him a being 
apart who cannot accommodate himself to 
the ordinary pleasures and activities of society. 
The religious individual is deemed to assume 
an unbending attitude to the delights of 
common clay. Ancient Puritanism is largely 
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responsible for this notion. Far be it from 
us utterly to condemn Puritanism: it was 
a necessary historical development, a provi- 
dential reaction against self-indulgence and 
licentiousness; but it protested overmuch 
and adopted repressive measures which covered 
but did not subjugate evil. In process of 
time it became a stereotyped thing, devoid of 
soul. Puritanism in its exaggerated form has 
failed, yet its influence lingers. Over all, it 
has left a legacy of misunderstanding, and in 
that misunderstanding there lingers the notion 
of a certain “‘apartness”’ in the man or 
woman oi religious profession. True enough, 
a genuinely religious man is in a different 
moral and spiritual category from that of 
men or women not religious, but he is hardly 
aware of the fact, and does not presume upon 
it. He has no spiritual pride; he demands 
no special recognition ; he desires no crown : 
he is content to love and to serve without 
respect of person; he seeks no reward for his 
religious living either on earth beneath or in 
heaven above. Religion is not a thing of the 
hermit’s cell, of the monastery or the nunnery : 
it touches life at all points. It sets one’s feet 
in a large place. 
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XIII 


(GF HE religious man goes about the world 
x without worldliness, and enjoys plea- 

sures without falling to their tyranny. 
He mixes with his fellows as a man among 
men, always friendly, sympathetic, and kind ; 
never stern in mien or harsh in judgment. He 
does his work faithfully, and bears grudge to 
no man. His outer conduct may seem no 
different from that of thousands who are not 
religious. Yet there is a difference, and other 
men recognise it and even honour it. His 
word is as good as his bond, and he is always 
to be trusted; he will take no unjust ad- 
vantage and say ill of no man. He makes 
allowances and forgives: he shuns sin and 
abhors it, but he has no unkindness towards 
the sinner. For all these things men honour 
him, yet more for that about him that they 
cannot define. And it is in the undefinable 
that the distinction is most marked. The 
word ‘“‘influence’’ explains much, but not 
all: there is subtle spiritual quality not 
known to un-religion, a sense of a presence, of 
a contact with a fair and beautiful world not 
seen by mortal eye. And there is a joy that 
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is undemonstrative but deep. Some men say 
they would give much to discover the secret 
of such poise, such calm and quiet happiness. 

. It is an open secret, implied in the word 
“religion.” And there is a restraining in- 
fluence about such a man that counts more 
and goes deeper than exhortation or reproof. 
In his presence the impure thought is checked 
and the obscene jest fails of utterance. 


XIV 


is constituted by the atmosphere in 
which he loves and thinks and lives. He has 
attained a spiritual quality that relates him 
to the realm of the good, the true, and the 
beautiful; he has an inner assurance of the 
imperishable spiritualities, and the law of the 
Highest is engraven on his heart. Yet, while 
his soul is in the high heavens, his feet are 
upon the earth and he never loses contact 
with the world which is the theatre of his 
activity. He has no conceit of his spirituality, 
for he knows that goodness is of the Lord 
alone, and that of himself he is an unprofitable 
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servant. Were he to claim to be good he 
would not be the man he is, and if there were 
any special awareness on his part of his 
spiritual distinction that same awareness 
would betray him into self-glorification and a 
descent from his high station. Not the least 
contribution to his mental poise and quiet 
happiness is his understanding of the truth of 
life, his appreciation of eternal law, and his 
inner knowledge of the issues of existence. 
Because he is what he is, by his attunement to 
the spiritual and the Divine he has a mental 
grasp of a realm of experience unknown to 
those who are of the world, worldly: he has 
vision; he sees more and interprets better 
because he is a subject of the Inner Light. 
Perhaps Norman Gale gives us as good a de- 
scription of his power of vision as we could 
wish to have :— 


““ Heaven above is softer blue ; 
Earth around is sweeter green ; 
Something lives in every hue 
Christless eyes have never seen. 
Birds with gladder songs o’erflow, 
Flowers with deeper beauties shine, 
Since I know, as now I know, 
IT am His and He is mine.” 


So it is with the religious man; “ Earth’s 
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aflame with heaven, and every common bush 
is afire with God.” 


XV 


¥] £5 ¢ UT no man, however spiritual in quality, 


€ i), is beyond the reach of temptation’s 

~~ shafts. Indeed, the more spiritual we 
are, the deeper and more subtle are the 
temptations to which we are submitted. We 
naturally ask how one who is subtly tempted 
every day can maintain a happy disposition. 
The answer is not far to seek, although it may 
not appeal to such as have not yet set out on 
a religious venture. In times of inner conflict 
the religious man feels depression and sadness, 
but the sadness is not really unhappiness. 
His experience of temptation hardly disturbs 
his poise, because he knows the state of stress 
will pass and that he will emerge with an 
enriched soul. Besides, he is supported by a 
conviction which assures him that his state is 
caused by the active hostility of the evil and 
false to the good and true. He correctly diag- 
noses his condition and takes counsel with 
God and his own soul. He can still be happy, 
for he knows that ‘‘ Light is sown for the 
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righteous and gladness for the upright in 
heart.’”’ He looks down upon himself from a 
spiritual elevation ; he sees the conflict and 
knows the issue; he realises that he will not 
be tempted beyond endurance. More than 
this, if he has to suffer for righteousness’ sake, 
he is happy so to suffer, for strength comes 
that way so long as he maintains his allegiance 
to the Kingdom of God. His happiness is 
associated with his spiritual disposition and 
outlook, which remain unruffled by troubles 
which occasion bitterness and resentment in 
the unregenerate. Merely worldly folk are 
distressed by experiences which assault their 
self-love ; the religious man is not dominated 
by self-love, and hence an attack in that 
direction is futile. His yearning is towards 
spiritual verities ; he is saddened by hostility 
to his aspirations, but he feels no bitterness, 
and is happy in the thought, ‘‘ This, too, will 
pass.” 
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XVI 


@BASABER says, “ Nothing glorifies God so 
ge much as joy. A humble man is a 
: joyous man. There is no worship 
where there is no joy: for worship is some- 
thing more than either the fear of God or the 
love of Him. It is delight in Him.” But 
the worship that is delight in the Lord is no 
formal business, and it is founded on right 
understanding. True worship proceeds from 
wonderment and reverence: wonderment 
aroused by the appreciated glory of the 
Divine ; reverence born from a sense of the 
amazing beauty and order of the law of the 
Lord. The worshipful man goes about his 
work and his recreation with a glad song in 
his heart; his every act is a consecrated 
thing. His worship is not confined either to 
the private practice of devotion or to the 
pious formalities of ecclesiastical institutions : 
he delights in these things, but he does not 
allow himself to be misled by the fallacy that 
they are the all of the worshipful life. It is 
in the arena of life that his reverence finds 
its most glorious and joyous outlet. He has 
seen a vision of beauty, and its glory tarries 
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with him. He lives in a transfigured world. 
He has delight in the Lord because he sees His 
goodness at the heart of things and His 
wisdom ever leading himself and his fellows 
to a wonderful destiny. He is happy because 
he sees existence in the light of God’s purpose, 
and does not permit his mind to be diverted 
from the broad, main issues by the passing 
opinions and imperfect judgments of men 
who have not discovered the glory of the 
Lord. Worship, to be genuine, must be 
inspired by a conviction, and its ultimate 
expression is a life in furtherance of the 
purpose of God. 


XVII 


iss OCIAL worship as practised in churches 
We)? ought to be a delightful thing, and 

always would be such were it an 
expression of enlightened reverence, and an 
intelligent effort to stimulate the truly wor- 
shipful life. It is not an end in itself, but a 
means to an end; even as churches should 
exist, not for themselves alone but always for 
the Kingdom of God. And any sort of 
worship that does not inspire a man to carry 
the spirit of worship into all the avenues of 
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his life is a mere hypnotism, a noxious drug. 
There is always a danger of ecclesiastical wor- 
ship becoming traditional, meaningless, and 
monotonous ; it inevitably becomes so unless 
it is informed by the genuine spirit of worship. 
It is, also, a mistake to associate the word 
worship only with church services: such an 
association immediately limits its scope and 
ministers to the false distinction which is 
made between the sacred and the secular. 
Worship does not begin and end with the 
commencement and termination of a church 
service: that is but a delightful interlude 
when we are reminded of the things that 
matter, and in which we find inspiration and 
courage enabling us to do the work of life 
with reverence and in a spirit of joyous 
service. For we really best serve God when 
we minister to the spiritual interests of our 
fellow-men. Those spiritual interests are not 
things apart but are intimately associated with 
ordinary acts. 
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XVIII 


ANG suppose, under the merciful forbear- 
Ase ance and tender providence of the 
: Lord, any sort of worship may be a 
means of blessing to the worshipper ; yet we 
are certain that the richest blessing and the 
highest delight can be experienced only by 
those who worship in spirit and in truth. 
The enlightened heart makes all the difference. 
Delight in God is vitiated by wrong concep- 
tions of His nature and purpose. We do not 
see how it can be practicable for a man to 
take delight in the Lord who worships Him 
under names of fear, and he cannot truly be 
a happy man who takes refuge in a church 
from what has been called the wrath of God. 
Nor can one be comfortable if one feels that 
the worship of a congregation is propitiatory 
and selfish. Here, indeed, we discover an 
outstanding aspect of the majority of services : 
they are informed by the old pagan notion 
that God is to be placated and rendered 
amenable to the desires of His devotees. He 
is approached as one who is rather annoyed 
with humanity, and whose disposition may 
be changed by loud and persistent protesta- 
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tions and endearments. There is a cringing 
fearfulness in the attitude of such worshippers 
that can have no place in the man of a wise 
and understanding heart. Prayers are viti- 
ated by an ignoble fawning: it is apparent 
that many men still think of God in terms 
of a tyrannical monarch who can be induced 
by flattery and servility to dispense certain 
desirable favours. We think it is only in one 
church that the sentence occurs in a liturgical 
prayer, ‘““ Who desirest, not for Thine Own 
sake, that we should worship and adore Thee, 
but that we may be comforted, refreshed, and 
blessed.”” A man can no more delight in a 
God whom he thinks has to be propitiated, 
than he can in an associate who is always 
sulky unless he is praised. No man can de- 
light in the Lord who seriously entertains a 
wrong conception of His nature. 


XIX 


AY (Sy RADITIONAL misrepresentations of the 
JB Divine nature and attitude towards 
~ man do not seriously impair human 
happiness unless they are seriously entertained. 
A man may be both good and happy in spite 
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of a theology provocative of misery. But his 
condition arises from the fact that he is nobler 
than the traditional theology he is supposed 
to support, and that he has an intuitive phil- 
osophy according to which he really thinks 
and lives. A bad theology is something to get 
rid of, and the sooner it is replaced by a 
sound one the better ; yet it is comparatively 
innocuous so long as it does not become a 
principle of thought and a mode of life. The 
faith by which we live, and which determines 
our happiness or misery, is not a theological 
heritage, but our personal grip of principles. 
A sound faith is not a fine-spun scheme of 
thought, a mere diagram of the spiritual life, 
but it is an inner vision of the eternal veri- 
ties and a life according to their dictates. 
As Fosdick says, “‘ The peril of religion is 
that vital experience shall be resolved into 
a formula of explanation, and that men, 
grasping the formula, shall suppose them- 
selves thereby to possess the experience.’’ 
In the words of the same author, “ Many 
people endeavour to reach a satisfactory 
knowledge of God by clarifying their thought 
and working out a rational philosophy. But, 
by such intellectual means alone they could 
not gain satisfactory knowledge of so familiar 
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a thing as home life. . . . The most adequate 
philosophy by itself can bring no satisfactory 
knowledge of God; only by working with 
God, sharing His purposes for the world, 
sacrificially labouring for the aims He has at 
heart can men know Him.” This is practic- 
ally saying what Swedenborg declared many 
years ago, ‘“‘ Faith is the acknowledgment of 
those things that belong to faith, and acknow- 
ledgment is never outward but inward, and 
is the operation of the Lord through charity 
in the man; acknowledgment is never of the 
mouth but is of the life; from the life of 
every one may be known the quality of the 
acknowledgment.”’ What a mercy it is that 
the majority of men do not inwardly acknow- 
ledge the miserable travesty of truth which 
too often passes as religious teaching, and 
that even when they hear it constantly they 
can be happy in spite of it ! 
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XX 


RENSO it would seem that the majority of 
Ve} men are not rendered miserable by a 

bad theology : as a matter of fact they 
do not give it sufficient consideration to be 
depressed by it. But here and there we find 
earnest men and women who are greatly dis- 
turbed because they cannot sincerely conform 
’ to a faith which has the authority of tradi- 
tion, and which their pastors and masters say 
that they ought to accept. Such people suffer 
much inward conflict until they realise that 
God is much more than any human thought 
of Him, and that religion is the product of His 
life in the soul of man, expressing itself in 
new thoughts, new impulses, and new life. 
Their doubts are not the product of captious 
thoughts and an awkward, critical disposi- 
tion: rather should they be taken as evidence 
of inner truth in the effort to take a nobler 
outlet than can be found in a conventional 
creed. If they continue in their earnest- 
ness, the Lord will give them an inner 
light: the truth of life, as distinguished 
from confusing metaphysical elaborations, 
will be revealed to them by an inward 
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way, and they will find intense joy in its 
iNumination. 


XXI 


a Ms LTIMATELY, all earnest seekers must, 
‘i ui of the goodness of the Lord, find a 

satisfactory and a happy way of think- 
ing about the Divine and the real significance 
of religion. The great joy of our lives lies 
in discovery of the spiritual as the great end 
of existence, and in the interpretation of all 
experience in terms of the spiritual. Dr J. R. 
Campbell has wisely said, “‘ There is a direct 
connection between the spiritual order above 
and the spiritual consciousness which is its 
organ below. The two have never been dis- 
severed, and the latter already participates 
to some extent in the blessedness of the 
former. . . . Everywhere the invisible is at 
work within the visible, the spiritual beneath 
the natural, the Divine in the midst of the 
human. The sweetness, the grandeur, the 
ineffable reality and joy of the revelation of 
the Divine presence with us becomes in ever- 
increasing measure the privilege of the sanctified 
soul.” There is a supreme joy associated with 
spiritual thought and feeling: life flows into 
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it with all its thrilling inspiration, and it is 
when our thoughts are on a level with the 
spiritual order that we detect the truth that 
raises us out of all perplexities. On that 
level we see majestic power exerted in the 
direction of a great yet simple purpose, the 
simplicity that is at the heart of all complex- 
ity, and the wonderful harmony of the issues 
of life. Once we gain the spiritual view- 
point, we no longer think of God as the 
metaphysicians think of Him: the Lord Jesus 
Christ is spiritually discerned in present con- 
sciousness ; the Bible is studied in the light 
of its spiritual values; heaven is seen as a 
condition of mind and life, and existence is 
regarded as an earthly story with a heavenly 
meaning. 


XXII 


a] SHE key thought in a way of thinking 
~J oe that ministers to happiness is that all 
~ older conceptions of God are now dis- 
placed by His revelation in and as Jesus Christ, 
The appearing of God in Jesus is a disclosure 
of infinite Love perfected in Wisdom, a Love 
that changes not and is extended even to the 
unthankful and the evil. It is a love that 
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condemns sin because it is foreign to its own 
beneficent order, and yet loves the sinner 
because it strives to bring him into the ways 
of sanity. That Love sees a potential spiritual- 
ised manhood at the heart of the “natural” ~ 
man, and is ever working for its development. 
The woes of man are due to his selfish and 
short-sighted antagonism to the order of Love : 
his joys are found in his surrender to the 
stream of Divine tendency. We find God in 
Jesus looking for His own. Men see in their 
fellow-men adulterers, thieves, hypocrites, liars, 
and cut-throats; but the Lord sits as a re- 
finer and purifier of silver, skimming aside 
all crudities until He sees Himself clearly 
reflected on the surface of. the shining metal 
of human character refined by the fire of 
experience. God’s search is not for sin, but 
for righteousness: He is ever looking for His 
Own, His Beloved, that is everything that is 
good and true in the soul of man. And let 
it be understood that goodness and truth in 
the soul constitute the presence of the ever- 
living Jesus, as a redeeming and saving spirit. 
As in the days of old when the birth of Jesus 
was announced, an angel declared to the 
shepherds, “‘ Behold, I bring you good tidings 
of great joy,” so, when we become conscious 
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of the Divine in our midst, born in our ex- 
perience, do we feel that we have become 
participators in a great joy that is calculated 
to change our whole outlook on life. 


XXIII 


AQYGE have a striking testimony to the 
2 virility and essential truth and sanity 

of Christianity in that it has survived 

the grotesque misrepresentations of so many of 
its sincere but mistaken exponents. It has 
been strengthened rather than damaged by 
the open attacks of its avowed antagonists, 
and it never will have much to fear from such 
a quarter; but it has been blighted and 
wounded to its sore hurt, over and over again, 
by wrong deeds done in its name, and by 
erroneous conceptions fathered upon it. As 
age has succeeded age it has suffered from 
accretionary growths until they have almost 
obscured its pristine beauty and simplicity. 
A marked and hopeful characteristic of the 
present age is an evident disposition to brush 
aside these growths and to discover what 
Christianity really is. Perhaps there is one 
accretion that has proved almost fatal: it 
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seems to have flourished in the Middle Ages, 
and we are not sure that it has yet relinquished 
its parasitic strangle-hold. We refer to the 
morbid blight of asceticism, which has conjured 
up a notion of an ascetic Christ and a cada- 
verous Christianity to match. It has led to 
posturing and malpractice, to ill-advised seg- 
regations and altogether erroneous attitudes 
towards religion and the duties of our common 
life. Nothing could be more foreign to 
genuine Christianity than this gloomy and 
forbidding ecclesiastical imposition. We have 
only just to begin an unprejudiced study of 
our evangel to realise the very obvious con- 
trast that is established between the asceti- 
cism of John Baptist and the full-blooded 
joyousness of Jesus. Certainly John Baptist 
comes in for no condemnation, because he is a 
preacher of righteousness and a preparer of 
the way, but the Lord stated that he was of 
lesser greatness or rank than the least in the 
Kingdom, and his asceticism received no con- 
firmation either by word or implication. No 
useful religious purpose can be served by 
attiring oneself in weird garments or consum- 
ing strange foods. That the Lord was not of 
John’s type is apparent from the question 
asked him by the disciples of John, “‘ Why do 
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we and the Pharisees fast oft, but thy disciples 
fast not?’’ The Lord graced a wedding feast, 
and doubtless entered into its joyousness: an 
action that would probably be taboo to John. 
Indeed, we can hardly picture the solitary and 
ever-reproving ascetic in such surroundings. 
The Lord evidently entered sympathetically 
into all the innocent delights of social life ; 
otherwise he would never have been accused 
of being a gluttonous man and a wine bibber, 
a friend of publicans and sinners. It is 
strange that a segregating and posturing as- 
ceticism could ever again raise its head after 
the assertion, ‘I pray not that Thou shouldst 
take them out of the world, but that Thou 
shouldst keep them from the evil.”” The Lord 
himself could never have declared, ‘“‘ Be of 
good cheer, I have overcome the world,” if he 
had not touched the life of the world at all its 
points. One does not conquer worldliness by 
running away from it. 
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XXIV 


A) 


SHE note of joy was struck at the very 


54 inception of the Christian order : ‘“ Be- 

hold, I bring you good tidings of great 
joy which shall be to all people.” The angel 
was the harbinger of good news, and the news 
was so thrilling that the hearts of men were 
to rejoice. The note then sounded has never 
been silenced, but the ears of men have been 
so deafened by a jangling discord that they 
have not always discerned its clear, round 
tone. We must close our ears to all the 
clamour, and to the doleful wailings of dismal 
religionists, and allow that note to echo in 
our souls and make its winsome appeal. We 
are convinced that a depressed and saddened 
Jesus is not in the picture presented by the 
immortal Evangelists. He preached good tid- 
ings of the Kingdom of God (Luke viii. 1), and 
he was not false to his gospel. He was ever 
the bearer of good news, and the good news 
rang true because he was true and felt the 
intense and Divine joy of his message. The 
Divine Sympathy of which he was the in- 
carnation made him dance with those who 
piped and mourn with those who sorrowed, but 
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that sympathy, however expressed, must have 
been a joyous sympathy. He, surely, found 
joy in entering into all the states of mankind. 
Even more than this, we aver that he an- 
ticipated sacrifice and suffering with a joy 
that no man can really appreciate: was he 
not glad to suffer if thereby the sons of man 
could be eternally advantaged ? 


XXV 


(SR HE Apostles caught the spirit of joy in 
S Be service that later ecclesiastics have 
often done their best to kill. They 

were the means of drawing many into the 
Kingdom because they were the embodiment 
of Christian joy, delighted in the good news 
they had to proclaim, and they suffered martyr- 
dom with gladness. So intense was the joy in 
them that they gave their all for a great cause 
with delight, and were thrilled with ecstasy 
at the prospect of almost superhuman service. 
They learned the significance of the declara- 
tion, ‘“‘ That my joy may be in you, and that 
your joy may be fulfilled.” Their happy faith 
was life in scorn of consequences. He cannot 
be a sour-visaged man who has entered into 
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the joy of his Lord, for he shares in the Divine 
delight of an advancing purpose of good; he 
perceives the ultimate issues. Moreover, he 
realises that even if man, sadly enough, does 
not fully submit to the laws that govern his 
peace, he is yet restrained, by a tender Pro- 
vidence, from making utter shipwreck of his 
being. Perhaps nothing contributes more to 
the peace of mind and inner joy of the man 
who knows the laws of Providence than his 
appreciation of Love’s invisible leading and 
most glorious constraint. His smile may be 
tinctured with sadness when he contemplates 
human error, but he still smiles; for does he 
not know that the Divine Spirit, without 
tampering with the freedom of the human 
subject, and while he is unconscious of the 
activity, is ever gloriously engaged in protect- 
ing his soul from a too vicious attack of evil 
influences ? 
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XXVI 


ZNQRDINARILY we have a very one- 
Na? sided vision; but the enlightened 
follower of the Lord sees all happenings 

from two view-points, the natural and the 
spiritual. He recognises the evil done, but he 
also sees that it might have been much worse, 
had it not been for Love’s constraint. As the 
‘wise Swedenborg says, ‘‘ The Divine Provi- 
dence works in every man in a thousand ways, 
even the most secret, and is constant in its 
end to purify him.” There is joy in such 
knowledge. Truly enough, it may appear to 
be unsubstantiated assertion or baffling mys- 
tery to the worldling ; but it is a self-evident 
truth to those who discern the spiritual and 
eternal issues of human existence. As the 
life-stream in the body is ever in the effort to 
purify it and to resist disease, so the stream of 
tendency which is the Divine providence is 
constantly operant in the soul in order that its 
wholesome integrity may be preserved. Life 
in the body makes for physical health : life in 
the soul makes for righteousness, and “the 
work of righteousness is peace.” And even 
as we are not ordinarily conscious of the bene- 
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ficent activity of the blood in the body, so we 
are unaware of the impact of the Divine 
activity in the soul. It is better so, for we 
are thus preserved in freedom. But what a 
hell on earth we should experience were it not 
for the invisible constraint of Love! The 
evil that is is bad enough, but we heave a 
sigh of relief when we think of what might 
have been. So, still the note of joy is struck: 
how can we be other than joyous when we 
know of the righteous and merciful order that 
is at the heart of things ? 


XXVII 


" patient prevision, the Lord could speak 
to his followers of ‘‘my joy.” He could do so 
because he was the Saviour who took delight 
in saving. What mattered the Cross when it 
led to a glorious resurrection and a wonderful 
redemption ? It was the ultimate issue that 
yielded the Divine joy. The followers of the 
Lord discover all sources of an abiding hap- 
piness in the love and practice of all that 
the name “ Jesus’ stands for. It implies love, 
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goodness, truth, and beauty: those saving 
qualities that are eternal in the heavens and 
endure while crosses rapidly rot and troubles 
- pass. Joy wells up in the heart that is set 
aright: it is an accompaniment of loving 
service and the realisation of the Love that 
will not let us go. Swedenborg tells us, 
“The joy in which the angels are is from love 
to the Lord, and from charity towards the 
neighbour ; namely, when they are in the use 
- of performing the things which are of love and 
charity ; and in these things there is such joy 
and happiness that they are quite unspeak- 
able.’ And he continues, ‘‘ This is hard to 
those who are in joy solely from the love of 
self and the world . . . when yet heaven and 
the joy of heaven begin in man, when regard 
to self in the uses he does expires.” In fact, 
there can be no abiding happiness even in 
right service done in regard to self, for the 
selfish man is very sensitive to criticism, and 
his joy wanes when his selfish cravings are 
assailed. The self-regarding man is ever 
subject to fears, cares, and anxieties. He 
only discovers the secret of an abiding joy 
who is self-forgetful and plunges whole- 
heartedly into service that is calculated to 
advance the eternal welfare of mankind. 
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And we must not forget that the angels of 
whom Swedenborg speaks, and who are in 
such joy, are merely men and women who 
have risen to service in forgetfulness of self, 
and through love of Divine things. Such 
angelhood is possible now. 


XXVIII 


x= notable booklet by Principal L. P. 

Jacks which help us in this connection. 
In his “‘ Lost Radiance of the Christian Re- 
ligion,”’ he asserts in his inimitable and telling 
style, ‘‘ Christianity is the most encouraging, 
the most joyous, the least repressive, and the 
least forbidding of all the religions of mankind. 
There is no religion which throws off the 
burden of life so completely, which escapes so 
quickly from sad moods, which gives so large 
a scope for the high spirits of the soul, and 
welcomes to its bosom with so warm an em- 
brace those things of beauty which are a joy 
for ever. The Christian Religion has arduous 
phases . . . but the end of it all is a resur- 
rection and not a burial, a festival and not a 
funeral, an ascent into the heights and not a 
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lingering in the depths.’’ He thus describes 
the original genius of Christianity in contrast 
with the forms or the atmosphere it has 
- acquired in the course of its chequered history. 
In forms familiar to us it “ has lost the note of 
encouragement, and acquired again the note 
of repression, which has no place in the good 
news of Jesus Christ.” The real glory of our 
religion and its power to move us, says this 
writer, “ lies in the vision it brings of a hidden 
- beauty in the world, present even in the depths 
of pain and sorrow, and nowhere else so 
poignantly present as there, the sight of which 
is SO encouraging, so invigorating, so exhilar- 
ating, that life and conduct are immediately 
raised to its own levels, and we ourselves 
become dispensers of it, with a new mastery 
over fate and circumstances, conquerors and 
more than conquerors over these light afflic- 
tions that are but for a moment.” The 
original radiance and conquering power of 
Christianity arose from an appreciation of 
abiding glories which are of the essence of 
things: it displayed itself in high-hearted and 
generous fellowship, in imperturbable good 
cheer, and, says Jacks, ‘‘ Losing the radiance 
we lose at the same time the central light from 
which the radiance springs, and our religion, 
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instead of transforming the corruptible world 
into its incorruptible equivalents, reverts to 
the type it was intended to supersede and 
becomes a mere safeguard to the moral law.” 
We have heard much of the “ failure of the 
Churches’”’ in these days. Men blame many 
things for it, but most of the reasons alleged 
are wide of the mark. There is but one thing 
that can account for it: Principal Jacks has 
hit it off in that happy phase, “‘ The Lost 
Radiance.’ Christianity cannot again be a 
conquering force unless it regains its proper 
atmosphere: if it fails in this it fails utterly, 
and its power will soon be a power of the past. 
But the radiance will reappear as men redis- 
cover the true heart of the Gospel, and trust- 
fully and lovingly respond to its note of joy. 
The Church will succeed on earth just in so 
far as it displays a radiant character. It is 
up to us to bring a new light into the faces 
of men, and to make the whole world glad 
because we have lived. 
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XXIX 


ren poise, which is the happy 


concomitant of a truly religious dis- 
position, cannot be maintained where 
_ unworthy fears and troublesome cares are 
permitted to run riot. There is something 
wrong with our religion if we are disturbed 
by fears and allow ourselves to become the 
slaves of worry. Indeed, we have not quite 
caught the spirit of Christianity if we cannot, 
in any circumstances, maintain an imperturb- 
- able disposition. With an unerring instinct, 
illuminated by an inner light, we ought to 
realise that if we are in the stream of Provi- 
dence, nothing that really matters can go wrong 
with us. Care cannot invade the sanctuary 
of our peace if we perceive the spiritual and 
eternal issues of life, and have submitted our 
dispositions thereto. Our confidence in the 
eternal order should be such that we can cry 
with Job, ‘‘ Though He slay me yet will I 
trust in Him.” And our inner experience 
ought to enable us to sing, in the spirit of 
the Shepherd Psalm, ‘“ Yea, though I walk 
through the valley of the shadow of death, I 
fear no evil: for Thou art withme: Thy rod 
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and Thy staff they comfort me.’”’ We ought 
to know that— 


‘* Behind the dim unknown, 
Standeth God within the shadow, 
Keeping watch above His own,”’ 


No one can be consistently happy who has 
not conquered care. Far be it from us to 
encourage an attitude of indifference to the 
problems and perplexities of existence, nor do 
we wish to imply that difficulties ought not 
to be faced: what we insist upon is that our 
religion ought to enable us to meet any experi- 
ence with calm, unruffled mien. We shall 
surely be in a better position to solve our 
problems if we can maintain our poise in their 
presence, and bring a calm mind to bear upon 
them. We can cultivate a tranquil mentality 
by endeavouring to see the common experi- 
ences of life in the light of the eternal purposes 
of God. Most things that appear dark and 
ominous to the man of the world pale into 
insignificance in the light of spiritual vision. 
When we know that back of all happenings 
there is a purpose of good, and that, in accord- 
ance with that purpose, the development of 
a manly character that will endure through 
all eternity is all that matters, we shall not 
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be likely to magnify trifles, or to be disturbed 
by petty irritations. As we look back over 
our past lives, we can point at many things 
that once seemed to matter mightily and 
really mattered hardly anything at all: we 
recall periods of worthless worry and useless 
fear. And when we come into spiritual light 
we understand that the important thing with 
regard to external circumstances is not the 
circumstance itself but the way we react to it. 
The point is, Do we, on all occasions, maintain 
the dignity and the serenity of a spiritualised 
manhood? To put it otherwise, our eternal 
- well-being demands that under any conditions 
we play a manly part. It is the character 
that counts. 


XXX 
A oF HERE are fears and cares associated 
Je with our earthly affairs, and there are 
~ terrors and anxieties that have rela- 
tion to our religious life. In both associations 
they are unnecessary and reprehensible; they 
constitute a malady of the mind. It is not 
difficult to diagnose this malady, nor is it hard 
to demonstrate its cure. In all instances the 
evil is due to ignorance, or short-sighted views, 
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or to a wrong understanding of the good 
purpose which is as a golden thread woven 
in the fabric of our souls. We are never 
likely to conquer care if we do not realise 
our immortality and get a vision of those 
eternal processes which operate in the direc- 
tion of making that immortality an endurable 
thing. The longer we live, the more are we 
impressed with the fact that the first thing 
for us to understand is that we are deathless 
beings; that we go on everlastingly, and 
never go out. The experiences of time have 
relation to eternity, and must be viewed in 
the light thereof: in such a light they assume 
a different countenance; they are seen in 
due perspective and are relegated to their 
proper places. God is out to make men of 
us, with a manhood that harmonises with 
His intention. All things are overruled to 
that end, and even things seemingly irrelevant 
are made to bear upon it. 
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XXXI 


72N0UR earthly cares are generally associ- 
Agi? ated with an undue and selfish anxiety 

about our health, wealth, and reputa- 
tion. As to health of body, that is in the 
natural order, and if we obey the laws of that 
order we ought not to have any need to worry 
about it. Indeed, worry about physical health 
is one of the surest agents of disease. Health 
follows upon cleanly habits, frugal fare, sane 
recreation, and the breathing of God’s pure 
- air by day and by night. If, from any cause, 
disease attacks us, we shall be better able to 
deal with it if we do not let it worry us. 
Accept it calmly, meet it serenely, deal with 
it sanely, and it will pass. If it should happen 
that it spells the approaching end of our 
earthly sojourn, why trouble? We all have 
to pass on: it is the eternal order. Death 
is less an exit than an entrance: it is not a 
power but a process. And when we realise 
that even after years of magnificent health, 
our bodily powers have passed their zenith, 
and are slowly waning, we have no occasion 
for anxiety. The slackening grip of earth im- 
plies a tighter hold on the realms of eternity. 
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It is a deep-seated self-love, and a subtle wish 
to figure in the eyes of the world, that dictates 
the posing of the hypochondriac, and the con- 
stant reference to ailments. Some seem to 
have discovered that the only way of being 
conspicuous is by posturing, and not a few 
are in that morbid condition in which they 
literally enjoy bad health. Their enjoyment 
holds until they are really ill, and when that 
happens they are sorry creatures. The cares 
of the body have a way of disappearing when 
we become absorbed in higher interests, and 
even if they persist in spite of that absorption, 
they are most certainly mitigated thereby. 
A sane philosophy begetting an imperturbable 
patience is a wonderful healer. 


XXXII 


JSSHE poor worry to get wealth and the 
x rich worry to keep it and increase it. 
- Common prudence demands that we 
use our abilities in securing means that are 
commensurate with our needs and assure a 
competency for old age. But if prudence 
carries us thus far, wisdom tells us that “ the 
life is more than meat, and the body more 
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than raiment.” Wealth must be subservient 
to service: it is a bad master. We should 
worry less about getting and spending, about 
adding coin to coin and field to field, if we 
were not animated by the wish to cut a figure 
in the world. The man who thinks he gets 
the respect of his fellows, or their envy, by 
the magnificence of his establishment and the 
reputed extent of his spending power, is in 
a bad way when his riches take to themselves 
wings and fly away. He who indulges expen- 
sive tastes is indeed poor when such indulgence 
becomes impossible. Worldly loss is a cruel 
~ blow to a worldly man, but it barely disturbs 
the equanimity of the individual who puts 
first things first. He who has schooled him- 
self to do without is in a happier position 
than he who has indulged every wnim: as 
George Macdonald says, “To have what one 
wants is riches; to be able to do without it 
is power.” We are anxious to get wealth 
because we are under the mistaken notion 
that it creates happiness or ministers thereto, 
and our anxiety continues in spite of numerous 
object-lessons which fully demonstrate the 
fact that the wealthy cannot buy happiness, 
and that the poor are not invariably miserable. 
A rich man may be of all men the most 
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unhappy. There would be less anxiety about 
wealth if it were clearly known that happiness 
does not depend upon spending power, and, 
moreover, that it is not an end to be sought. 
In the truest sense, it comes only to him who 
seeks first the Kingdom of God. A right 
attitude towards wealth would enable us to 
bear “‘ the slings and arrows of outrageous 
fortune’ with a smile. Under such an atti- 
tude, riches that come would be used in high 
service, and it would be understood that 
worldly gain or loss is of small consequence 
in comparison with the wealth of a wise and 
understanding heart that endures for ever. 
Quoth the poet Young— 


6 


Can wealth give happiness ? look round, and see. 
What gay distress! What splendid misery ! 
Whatever Fortune lavishly can pour, 

The mind annihilates and calls for more.” 


And Matthew Henry wisely wrote: ‘‘ There 
is a burden of care in getting riches; fear in 
keeping them; temptation in using them; 
guilt in abusing them ; sorrow in losing them ; 
and a burden of account at last to be given 
up concerning them.” It is highly desirable 
to cultivate a delight in simple things. 
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XXXII 


Ne SUBTLE egocentricism, an overween- 
We) ing self-regard, is betrayed in an undue 
'_ gensitiveness to criticism and in an 
easy readiness to take offence. Most of us 
are over-anxious to figure well in the public 
regard, and much concerned to know what 
the world thinks of us. Not infrequently we 
avoid evils, not because they are wrong, but 
lest their indulgence should be destructive of 
our fair fame and worldly reputation. An 
outer decorum often covers an errant mind. 
A life of outward order independent of inward 
quality is certainly better than a life lived 
in a naked and unashamed disregard of moral 
sanctions, yet it is a poor thing. We ought 
decidedly to be right in wish and thought, 
as well as action. It is self-regard that makes 
us attach a significance to criticism that was 
never intended by the critic, and renders us 
vulnerable to imaginary injury: it leads to 
delight in flattery which is outweighed by an 
exceeding sensitiveness to blame. It betrays 
itself in irritation and heated resentment 
under contradiction. And it is often hidden 
beneath a cloak of humility that has no real 
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existence. This egocentricism with its associ- 
ated sensitiveness to praise or blame can be 
conquered only by living at a high level of 
service in which it is realised that we are 
striving to do our best, whatever the world 
may say. The man who loves goodness and 
truth and is in the constant effort to manifest 
them in act is neither over-elevated when 
praised nor depressed when blamed. He is 
on a level where flattery cannot exaggerate 
his self-regard and where he is invulnerable 
to the shafts of idle criticism. If our inten- 
tions are right and our motives are pure, 
we have no need to care what the world may 
say. And it is a sure sign of a self-centred 
disposition if we find ourselves ever ready 
to take offence. Even unfair criticism and 
false representations do not hurt the soul 
which functions on spiritual levels: it can 
afford to ignore them, and the only effect 
of them is to induce sorrow for the person 
who is responsible for them. We may 
pray, in the spirit of a poet whose name is 
unknown to us :— 


“ Though men may prove unjust, or false, 
Help me to be 
Serene, that no revengeful thought 
Enfeeble me. 
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Wrong cannot rob my life of joy, 
Or faith, or power, 

Unless by bitterness within 
I blight love’s flower.”’ 


The Christian worthy of the name does not 
take offence: he is too well occupied other- 
- wise to recognise it. Nor is he much con- 
cerned about his reputation, for he has an 
inner satisfaction that the worldly know 
not of. 


XXXIV 


NG E forget who is responsible for the 
V following lines, but we commend them 
as pointing to a commonsense phil- 
osophy which, rightly apprehended, has its 
roots in a sure spiritual vision: ‘‘ Never 
bear more than one trouble at a time. 
Some people bear three kinds—all they have 
ever had, all they have now, and all they 
expect to have.” But the beauty of a 
right understanding of the purpose of Pro- 
vidence is that what seems to be a trouble 
is no trouble at all when its inner significance 
is known. 
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XXXV 


SEAR of loss of life, reputation, honour, 
Ji” and gain has its foundation in self-love 

and worldliness and therefore is an ig- 
noble thing. Under its influence tranquillity 
is impossible, and it is the cause of many 
sleepless nights. It has power to disturb only 
those who have no high ideals and no absorb- 
ing spiritual interests. It does not appear 
when we appreciate the loving and wise 
government of the Divine, and the fact that 
the righteous man, who is friendly to his 
fellows and towards the gracious trend of in- 
visible but appreciable forces, is living in the 
midst of a friendly universe, and in harmony 
with the order of things that ever leads in the 
direction of all that is good and delightful. 
Worldly fears cannot distress the spiritual 
man. He is content to do his daily duty, to 
eat his daily portion, to offer his daily prayer, 
and to leave the rest to the Power that disposes 
all things for the eternal welfare of mankind. 
We fear for the things we love. If we love 
display, honour of men, and earthly gain, we 
fear lest these things fall from us, and we 
spend much thought, strength, and care in the 
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unhappy pursuit of objects which, when at- 
tained, fail to satisfy us, and, more often than 
not, turn to dust in our grasp. And it often 
happens that the things we most desire elude 
us when we pursue them, but fall to our lot 
when we cease to worry about them. The 
_ man who serves his fellows in a religious 
spirit, without regard to recognition or recom- 
pense, is sure to gain the respect of discern- 
ing friends; while he who seeks honours on 
worldly grounds is speedily detected and soon 
despised. 


XXXVI 


2D" UT there are fears associated with the 
yy} development of the religious life: they 

" are not ignoble, yet they are not neces- 
sary. They appear in the early stages of 
spiritual growth, but vanish when we have 
reached that “‘ perfect love which casteth out 
fear.’ When we have “arrived’’ we shall 
know the foolishness of fear both in regard to 
outer things and the more glorious qualities of 
the inner life. The novice in the religious life 
has left behind him earthly fears, but he has 
not yet reached that inner harmony with the 
trend of Providence which assures him that all 
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goes well with his faith and religious growth 
so long as he has confidence in the Divine and 
does what he knows to be right. He trembles 
lest good should depart from him, lest truth 
should be dishonoured by him, and lest his 
ideals should be dragged in the dust. He does 
not fear loss of reputation, but he is gravely 
concerned that he should be loyal to the 
highest he knows. These fears betray his 
loves: they indicate that his affections are set 
upon enduring things; but they also show 
that he has not gained a full confidence in the 
Love that will not let him go. Later on, he 
discovers the truth so admirably stated by 
Swedenborg: ‘“‘ The Lord does not admit a 
man interiorly into the truths of wisdom and 
the goods of love, except so far as he can be 
kept in them to the end of life.” The fear ex- 
perienced by the spiritual pilgrim is not so 
much fear of hell and damnation, but is a holy 
fear, an “‘ aversion to doing or thinking any- 
thing against the Lord and against the neigh- 
bour . . . an aversion to doing or thinking 
anything contrary to the good of love and the 
truth of faith.” 
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XXXVII 


VY NE inclines to the thought that it was 
to dispel even this holy fear that the 
disciples of old were given the instruc- 
tion: ‘‘ Let not your hearts be troubled: ye 
believe in God, believe also in me. In my 
Father’s house are many dwelling-places.” A 
true disciple fears neither pain nor death, loss 
nor ignominy, but he is apt to be distressed 
about the possibility of being disloyal to his 
Master. The disciple is not anxious about a 
. place in the heavens: his concern is about a 
holy and faithful life. He cares for purity of 
life and holiness of thought, as well as for 
rightness of action. Caring for such things, 
indeed loving them, he has a holy fear lest a 
vicious desire should debase his purity, a 
thought foul his mind, or a selfish deed should 
discredit his ideal. If we really believe in 
God we see Him in the face of Jesus Christ, and 
a vital belief in Jesus means much more than 
an intellectual acknowledgment. It involves 
such a conviction of the beauty, goodness, and 
truthfulness for which the name of the Lord 
stands, such a love for them, such a confidence 
in them, that we are raised above all meanness 
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and selfishness, all cowardice and disloyalty. 
With so wonderful a belief, so vital and in- 
spiring a faith, our hearts have no need to be 
troubled. And yet, we may still be troubled 
if we think, as so many unwise disciples have 
thought, that there is only one standard of 
goodness, but one house of good in the soul in 
which God can dwell. How many there are 
who are distressed because they cannot be as 
good as some one else seems to be! As a 
matter of fact, goodness discourages ill- 
fashioned conformities and standardised con- 
ventions: it appears in diverse forms and 
infinite variations. Many of us have done 
real harm to religion by demanding that all 
men should conform to our notion of righteous- 
ness. The truth is, every man, under the 
grace of God, must be good according to the 
service he is constituted to render: his good- 
ness must take on the cast of his personality. 
We cannot all be St Francis’s, Savonarolas, 
Wilberforces or Howards, but we can be 
Browns, Jones’s, and Robinsons raised to the 
highest possibilities of our usefulness. No 
need to be anxious because we are not as 
good as Mr So-and-So: ’tis better for us to 
rejoice in the knowledge that we can attain 
to the highest that is possible for us. In 
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doing so we play our part in the Divine 
economy. 


XXXVIII 


E hardly think that it was a place in the 
heavens that was indicated in the 
passage just quoted, at any rate in 

the first instance; the Lord does not dazzle 
us with promises of glorious rewards; were 
He to do so He would do the last thing He 
proposes to do, that is He would appeal to 
our native selfishness. It is not a mansion in 
- the sky, but the good in man in which God 
lives, the house of God in the soul, to which 
the passage alludes. The “‘many dwelling- 
places’’ are less abodes above than varieties 
of good which man manifests here below, if 
his heart be sound and true. Indeed, the 
disciple is comforted with the assurance that 
if he cannot be loyal to the ideal of another, 
he can at least be righteous in the develop- 
ment of his own possibilities. Of one thing 
we are sure: no true disciple of the Lord 
Jesus ever worries about his heavenly abode : 
he leaves that to Providence: but he must 
have some concern as to the many affections of 
his soul, even an anxiety that they should be 
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the lovely dwelling-places of God within him. 
We must not forget that heavenliness is heaven, 
and that unless the Spirit of the Lord dwells 
in us, our dwelling-place in heaven will be far 
to seek! It seldom occurs to the student 
of this notable saying in the Fourth Gospel, 
to consider that the real reference is to the 
Father’s place in human life. 


XXXIX 


—— 


ee HE Psalmist rightly describes the fear 
Sojiee@ of the Lord as ‘the beginning of 

wisdom’”’: in doing so he shows 
himself to be a good psychologist. A holy 
fear of God and His law is always associated 
with the commencement of the religious life : 
it is a sign that we are on the way to wisdom, 
but it is certainly not wisdom’s final product. 
We begin to be wise when awe of a mighty 
God impels us to shun evils as sins against 
Him. But at this stage we know the Lord 
only under names of fear: later we realise 
Him as the “ Everlasting Father, the Prince of 
Peace,” and fear gives place to trust and 
love. Wisdom, indeed, begins in fear, but it 
- ends in utter confidence. We cannot fear 
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God as disclosed in the gracious personality 
of Jesus Christ : in so benign an aspect He has 
no terrors for us; fear is displaced by a joy- 
ous and understanding reverence. A certain 
child is declared to have said that she hated 
God, but loved Jesus Christ. She would not 
have said this if she had been taught that 
Jesus Christ, whom she loved, was the gracious 
appearing of the Everlasting Lord. She had 
evidently been frightened by foolish talk about 
the alleged anger of God and the assertion 
that He would heavily punish the disobedient. 
The God of whom she was afraid was a 
_ wretched figment of her own imagination en- 
gendered by false teaching. We can under- 
stand anyone hating a God who has been made 
to appear to him as a capricious and vengeful 
tyrant, propitiated by fulsome flattery, and 
direfully offended if adulation is withheld and 
His whims are not humoured. But the God 
who takes offence does not exist. The God we 
know in Jesus Christ yearns over humanity 
with a fatherly-motherly love and has a purpose 
of good even to the direst sinner. We cannot 
tremble in the presence of such love and such 
wise sympathy, yet we may fear lest our re- 
sponse to them be unworthy of our apprecia- 
tion. It is this fear which is the true beginning 
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of wisdom : it arises from uncertainty of our- 
selves, not from terror of the unknown. 


XL 


@@ASEAR appears in the early stages of re- 
~ ligious interest because at that time 
~ our motives are not pure and selfless. 
We realise the majesty of the law, but not the 
sublimity of love, and we tremble lest we come 
under a dire condemnation. We look to 
heaven as a reward for obedience and to hell 
as a punishment for rebellion, and we are 
greatly concerned for our personal ease and 
safety. We envisage the correcting rod, and 
would fain avoid the castigation we feel we 
deserve. At this time we are moved by an 
instinct for self-preservation under which we 
fearfully submit to what we think is the 
Divine will: we are literally frightened into 
obedience. And, also, at this stage there is 
much of self-righteousness and little of true 
spirituality in the good deeds we do. We feel 
that we ought to be paid in the coin of heaven 
for every righteous act ; egocentricism is still 
paramount, and it has not gained nobility 
by being transferred from the worldly to the 
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spiritual realm. There is no sound altruism, 
no true charity, no dignified manliness in a 
disposition which seeks salvation for its own 
mean and shrivelled soul utterly regardless 
of the eternal welfare of others. This is the 
period when a very selfish, but quite ground- 
less fear, may engender insanity. What is 
known as religious insanity is responsible for 
a very large percentage of the occupants of 
our mental hospitals, and not a few of this 
great company are insane because they fear 
they have committed the unpardonable sin. 
Such fears would not worry them if their 
-religion were less self-centred, less morbid, 
and more enlightened and practical. And it 
is certain that a primitive fear of the Lord, 
which often amounts to terror under erroneous 
teaching, must necessarily be much mitigated 
when from childhood we are taught that the 
infinite fatherliness of God, and His tender 
regard for all, are disclosed in the Divine 
Humanity of Jesus Christ. Abject terror is 
displaced by a holy reverence when we reject 
a vile orthodoxy which pictures an angry God, 
who can be appeased only by the smell of 
blood and the pathetic advocacy of a crucified 
Son. Yet, even under the truest of teaching, 
fear will have its will of us until the truth we 
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are taught is transfigured in the soul ; for it is 
not cold instruction, but perceived truth, that 
is, the vision glorious, which opens up spiritual 
vistas, and enables us to feel the friendliness 
of the Lord and to realise the enduring good 
to which we are being led. 


XLI 


ae cannot conquer care and overcome 

- childish fears until it has yielded its 
ripest fruits. We ultimately reach a simple 
Spiritual philosophy that sustains us in all 
trials and helps us to maintain our poise 
under any assaults. By that time we have 
thoroughly tested the laws of the Lord and know 
that they are the expression of love: we have 
explored worldly values and found them want- 
ing: we have adopted spiritual values and 
found them sufficient. We know what the 
prophet means when he says, ‘ The work of 
righteousness shall be peace; and the effect of 
righteousness quietness and confidence for 
ever.’ Henceforth our demeanour is calm and 
unruffled : we are as sure of the ultimate good 
as we are of the sunshine which rises on the 
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evil, and the good and the rain which descends 
upon the just and the unjust. Normally we 
ought to emerge from doubt and fear, but if 
we do not it is because we are cases of arrested 
development. There are stages of religious 
growth, and if we do not attain quietness and 
confidence and an inner jubilance, it is because 
self has not been duly subordinated, or be- 
cause we conservatively cling to a lower good 
when the best is urged upon us. It is in the 
practice of religion, and in that alone, that 
the real understanding of truth is discovered. 
And such practice has no association with a 
sickly sentiment or morbid anxieties, for it 
is a life in which duty becomes a sacrament, 
and every common deed a contact with God. 
In that life there are no vain regrets, no 
foolish repinings, no too eager forward-look- 
ings : as Emerson says, ‘“ To live in the happy 
sufficing present; to find the day and its 
chief means contenting; to fill the hour— 
that is happiness.” The wilderness and the 
solitary place is gladdened by such service, 
and the desert rejoices and blossoms as a rose 
in the presence of so noble yet so humble 
agents of God. 
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XLII 


(isk HE normal religious man lives as he 
~JZe walks, step by step, with an eye to 
~ his objective: the which implies that 

he lives in the happy, contented present, know- 
ing that he is not walking with aimless feet. 
He looks forward, but not too eagerly, lest he 
should lose the savour of immediate adven- 
tures. His aim is the attainment of an ideal, 
but his ideal is not rigid; for his mind is too 
expansive, too full of germinating potenti- 
alities, to admit of him submitting to the 
tryanny of a fixed, stereotyped notion. Of 
his own volition, he sets out with an aim, 
but he knows that he is under leadership, 
the which may reveal to him the necessity 
of modifying his aim. In a general way he 
appreciates the fact that he is being led to 
the fulfilment of the promise of his manhood, 
to the spiritual sublimation of his being, but, 
like Abram of old, he fares forth in the joyful 
quest of a land that the Lord will show him. 
At present he has no exact knowledge of the 
details of his ultimate destiny. And he 
travels, not as an arrow speeding to its mark, 
but, like Abram, by a devious, roundabout 
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course. Sometimes it even seems as if he 
has been compelled by circumstance to turn 
his back upon his objective, but he is nathless 
always advancing towards it, because in what- 
ever direction he turns, it is always before the 
eye of his mind. The Inner Light which he 
_ follows has no association with the points of 
the compass. 


XLIII 


WEN) UR life, indeed, is most truly a journey, 
New? even when we stay at home! We are 
animated by a spiritual wanderlust 
which compels travel in the regions of the 
spirit. If we travel under the right in- 
Spiration we plod along patiently with a 
forward look which gives meaning to the 
journey, yet we are not so absorbed in our 
destination as to lose the joys of the way. 
The far-distant future beckons us, but the 
immediate future claims the most of our 
attention. We anticipate with confidence 
some rest and refreshment at eventide, but 
at high noon we think on encounters round 
the corner and of what may meet our gaze 
over the brow of the hill. It is very right 
and proper for us to look ahead, but it is 
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impossible for us to live in the future. Our 
life is an everlasting Now. It is the spirit in 
which we react to the present circumstance 
that determines character and settles our 
ultimate destiny. Every present experience, 
no matter how trifling, how disturbing or 
irritating, or how delightful, is a means of 
grace. If we are so set upon what we deem 
to be the great ideals of life as to become 
impatient of calls and encounters that in- 
terrupt our too eager quest, we have not 
quite caught the spirit of Christian content- 
ment. He who sets out to do some great 
thing frequently fails because he is not great 
enough in himself, but he who deals with 
little things in a great spirit is truly great. 
The secret of Christianity is discovered in 
the spirit which regards every experience as 
a great adventure and a magnificent oppor- 
tunity. Truly enough, it is difficult to suffer 
fools gladly, but even fools are a means 
of grace: they are a discipline and an op- 
portunity for the exhibition of one of the 
chief religious virtues—patience. Yes, the re- 
ligious wayfarer makes the most of present 
encounters and thinks more of the kindly 
uses of the moment than of a future which 
is controlled by a power that is mightier 
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than himself. A joyful, brave, expectant and 
ministering spirit mitigates the toils of the 
journey and is carried onwards by its delights. 
One who is too eager for the objective is apt 
to brush aside hindrances which are means 
of grace and to stumble over undetected 
obstacles, to his dire injury. How much we 
miss of simple service and quiet joy when we 
are feverishly energetic about great things 
and overlook the demand for great behaviour 
in small matters | 


XLIV 


LEN UR present and our future happiness, 
AGW) we are sure, is involved in the way we 

wee act now. The present moment is ours, 
the future lies ahead and the past is gone. Sure 
enough, we are paying the bill for past follies, 
for every act, good or bad, yields its full reward 
and inheritance of consequences. Our chief 
concern, of course, is the spiritual and eternal 
effect of action, that is, its effect on character- 
formation. But even that concern must not be 
morbid. Our present behaviour may correct 
the effects of past folly, and it is most cer- 
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depends less on what we do than on the spirit 
in which we do it: intention counts. Much 
worse than the too eager looking forward is 
vain regret. We cannot undo what has been 
done, fret as we may. All we can do is to 
make the best of present opportunity. We 
cannot re-live the past: we cannot recon- 
struct it. There is but one justification for 
looking backwards, and that is that we may 
detect the leading and the trend of the 
government of the Divine in our existence : 
“Thou shalt remember all the way which 
the Lord thy God led thee these forty years 
in the wilderness, to humble thee, and to prove 
thee, to know what was in thy heart, whether 
thou wouldst keep His commandments or no.” 
If we are wise and discriminating as we recall 
the details of our past, we shall see that they 
have had a significance that is not of earth, 
that many a time we have been shown the 
way out which has not been of our devising, 
and that frequently what we have deemed 
good has been displaced by what God knew 
to be best. We have had a hand in shaping 
our career, but not afull hand. Wecan detect 
the development of an “ increasing purpose.” 
We may be confident that the purpose still 
obtains, and that it is a purpose of good. 
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The God in whose spirit we live, move, and 
have our being is never for a moment inoper- 
ative. Sometimes we have blundered into 
error, sometimes we have wilfully sinned. 
Mayhap we have not sinned in vain: we 
certainly have not done so if we have profited 
by sin’s salutary lessons. And over all these 
is the thought of the evil into which we 
might have plunged in the absence of a divine 
constraint. So it is advantageous for us to 
look backward so that we may detect divine 
ordination and permission, divine trend and 
purpose ; by so doing we discover principles 
_ that will weigh with us in future conduct ; 
we realise that life has reference to manly 
character shaped by the humanising spirit 
of the Lord: but to look backwards for any 
other purpose is folly. 


XVL 


NYS ORMALLY, the remoter past fades into 


N* 


oblivion and is only recalled by the law 
of association ; but the immediate past, 
say the past of the last twelve hours, is more 
or less distinct in our thought. We are justi- 
fied in musing over it at the close of day. Its 
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significance cannot be so clear as that of a view 
of the longer range of years, but a calm review 
of the day’s events may reveal to us whether 
we have reacted to all demands in a sound 
spirit, and indicate the possibility of nobler 
behaviour. And, of course, there is no harm 
in the pleasures of memory. In this connection 
we recall with pleasure Colwyn Philipps’ lines 
on ‘‘ Do-You-Remember-Land ”’ :— 


“You do not take a ticket, you need not pay a fare, 

You only want a trusty friend and he will take you 
there, 

The land that knows no weeping, the land where 
all are young, 

The land of loves and laughter, where all the songs 
are sung. 

Where every small occurrence becomes an adventure 
gay, 

The land where all may wander, the place where 
none can stay, 

Where sorrow’s edge is softened and joys are 
doubly grand, 

For cruel things have lost their stings in Do-You- 
Remember-Land.”’ 


Unless we are very morbid, memory does 
glorify past pleasures and mitigate ancient 
troubles. But in regarding the past it is 
possible to glorify it over much and to convert 
it into a tradition. Too often the glory of the 
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past is contrasted with a supposed drabness 
of the present, much to the discouragement 
of heroic action in the now. Traditionalism 
is the bane of religion. If we are convinced 
that the grandeur and glory of Christianity 
passed in the apostolic age, we shall not look 
for them in the present or hope for them in 
- the future. When we give a halo to historic 
personages who were men of common clay 
with ourselves, we are apt to overlook the 
saint in the folk around us. The presence of 
God with us in His Divine Humanity, real 
to our spiritual perception, ought really to 
mean much more to us than an ancient ap- 
- pearing of which we know only by hearsay. 
Religion is greatly embarrassed in its move- 
ment by the grave-clothes of the past, by the 
creeds which limit it. Many respect it more 
as a mummy in a shrine, decorated by material 
offerings, than as a living and present power 
capable of freeing us from a terrible bondage, 
and investing us with a grace which is from 
God. The real glory of Christianity lies in 
the future, not in the past, and we are enjoying 
more of it now than was ever realised in the 
sadly miscalled “ good old times.” 
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XLVI 


19H" UT there is one aspect of looking- 
tw) backward which is altogether fraught 

with disaster. It is indicated by the 
parable of Lot’s wife, who is said to have 
looked back upon Sodom with longing and 
hence became a pillar of salt. To look back 
upon Sodom is to contemplate evils upon 
which we ought to turn our backs. There 
is no crime in a backward glance, but if 
we are reluctant to shun evils and get into 
the habit of contemplating sensuality with 
passionate desire; if we long for vicious in- 
dulgences and allow ourselves to become the 
victims of impure thoughts; if, again, when 
we are old enough to reject youthful follies, 
we long for a repetition of passionate adven- 
tures and think on little else—then there can 
be but one end of our dominant passion: we 
can but become pillars of stereotyped desire, 
instances of arrested development, monuments 
of lust devoid of all gracious ideals and every- 
thing in the nature of spiritual life. Such 
backward-looking is destructive of manhood, 
and its ultimate effect is aptly described by 
Lowell :— 
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“© glorious Youth, that once wast mine ! 
O high Ideal! allin vain 
Ye enter at this ruined shrine 
Whence worship ne’er shall rise again ; 
The bat and owl inhabit here, 
The snake nests in the altar-stone, 
The sacred vessels moulder near, 
The image of the God is gone.”’ 


Quite apart from so terrible an issue, but 
on the same principle, the habit of thinking 
and attempting to live in the past tends to 
make us anachronisms: it makes fossils of 
us, converts us into antiques. We have in 
mind a lady who persists in dressing in mid- 
- Victorian garments, and whose outlook is 
as antique as her clothes. In vain has she 
attempted to arrest the march of progress: 
she has only managed to be singular and a 
laughing-stock. One who has a nineteenth- 
century outlook in the twentieth century will 
not contribute much to the development of 
the human race. Resistance of inevitable 
development is not the way of happiness, 
indeed life has little zest for us if it is not 
an endless series of escapes from the deadness 
of custom, and a constant succession of sur- 
prising and stimulating discoveries. If we 
hesitate to escape from conditions that are 
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death to a virile faith and life, they will over- 
whelm us even as the inhabitants of Sodom 
were said to be destroyed by what was prob- 
ably a flow of ashes and lava similar to that 
which brought disaster to Pompeii. 


XLVII 


nl Niss GENTLEMAN with large business in- 
Wey terests, on an occasion when we were 
~ having a heart-to-heart talk with him, 
told us that he was convinced that one of 
the secrets of success in business life was to 
abandon schemes, no matter how attractive 
they seemed, if circumstances did not conspire 
to favour them. It was useless to “ force the 
pace”’ against all odds. Success was found 
along the line of least resistance. This friend, 
when he discovered that any plan of his 
was checked by repeated hindrances, declared 
that those same hindrances indicated to him 
as clearly as a man could speak that he 
must let-go. He was satisfied that to forge 
ahead against the clear indications of experi- 
ence was to court disaster. Our friend had 
discovered a secret that can be applied in 
many directions. Providence works along the 
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lines of least resistance : it makes good in cir- 
cumstances amenable to its purpose. When 
we seek happiness in schemes of our own de- 
vising and find that they do not work out 
smoothly, it is time to revise our schemes. If 
we would conquer care we must be prepared 
to relinquish everything that inhibits the life 
of the spirit. The secret of inner and enduring 
peace is to discover freedom, and it is found 
that true freedom is to fall in with the purpose 
of the Divine as it applies itself to our in- 
dividual states. We must allow ourselves to 
be humanised by the man-making spirit of the 
Lord. If the process of humanisation is im- 
peded by a love of wealth, a desire for fame, 
or by self-indulgence, there is nothing for it 
but to let-go the thing that hinders. It is 
generally found that with each man there is 
some one thing that inhibits spiritual power : 
something that he holds to very tenaciously 
and makes him just miss the true greatness of 
manhood. It is not always essential that one, 
after the manner of St Francis, should joyously 
wed the Lady Poverty in order to find freedom 
and conquer care. It is the willingness to let- 
go that is important. When one is actually 
willing to become poor in high service it is a 
sign that he is attaining to a spiritual dignity 
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in which he can be trusted to employ wealth 
wisely and to the glory of God. We become 
care-free when we are no longer selfishly 
anxious about mundane embellishments, when 
we realise that “‘ the life is more than meat 
and the body more than raiment.” It is 
better to live for a cause than to die for one, 
but, if the cause be worthy, we should be 
willing to die for it if the demand is made 
upon us. Such a death is no sacrifice: it is 
the entrance into a greater freedom. But one 
has to advance far in the spiritual under- 
standing ere this seemingly hard saying can be 
fully appreciated. Most men shudder when 
death is mentioned : the fear of it is a needless 
but potent inhibition of the care-free life. 


XLVITI 


OOF we would conquer care we must 
JWi59 accept a philosophy that will hold us 
- in a state of poise, one that is both a 
restraint and a stimulus. Where can we dis- 
cover a philosophy in simple and contenting 
terms that will curb our vanity, rescue us from 
foolish regrets and morbid fears, and enable us 


to properly assess the enduring values of life ? 
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Can we find a philosophy that will so influence 
us that our good actions shall not be vitiated 
by a pathetic wish to figure well in the eyes of 
the world? Is there a religion that will endow 
us with the courage to speak the truth in love, 
without fear of criticism, or hope of reward ? 
There is such a philosophy, such a religion: it 
is summed up in the name Jesus Christ. In 
saying this we are not speaking sentimentally, 
but practically. That Name comprehends 
everything that is great and wise. It stands 
for the solution of all our perplexities and 
points to all that is worth while. In Jesus 
Christ we have the supreme and unique reve- 


- lation of the Father, who cares for mankind. 


Before Jesus, men feared God and sometimes 
obeyed Him, but when he came they learned 
to love Him. Jesus cared, and in his care 
displayed the care of God. That incomparable 
exhibition of the true nature of the Divine is 
unforgettable: it stands for all time. Once 
on earth God declared Himself in human guise 
with such fulness that henceforth there is no 
mistaking the significance of the revelation. 
God is not indifferent: He cares! That 
should spell the end of fear and the response 
of love for love. God’s law is not harsh but 
friendly, and we are placed in a friendly uni- 
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verse amidst conditions that are favourable 
to our eternal welfare. We can trust the 
Divine Providence. And our friendly Lord 
has a purpose of good to all mankind. That 
purpose is summed up in the words, “ The 
Kingdom of God.” We are of that Kingdom, 
here and now, when we freely submit to the 
sovereignty of the Divine Love and Widsom : 
there is no need to wait. In that submission 
we find freedom and become men indeed. 
The Spirit of the Lord in the hearts of men is 
a humanising spirit: it renders us kind, 
gracious, sympathetic, useful, generous, clear 
in thought and pure in soul. It leads us to 
peace, contentment, and happiness: it makes 
us bold in the adventure of faith and joyful in 
service. And this spiritual philosophy, so 
readily summed in the name Jesus Christ, dis- 
closes a way of life in which we find durable 
satisfactions. That life is one of acquiescence 
in a Divine purpose for us, a life of heart, mind, 
and deed harmonised with the trend of Provi- 
dence, in which we are willing to let everything 
go so long as we hold on to our true manhood. 
That life is not egocentric ; it seeks no reward 
here or hereafter, is heedless of praise or blame. 
It is a life of usefulness in the common ways 
dictated by the love of God and mankind. 
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This is the only life that is care-free : it is the 
only one that opens up beautiful vistas and 
leads to joyous adventures. It is contenting 
because it is ordained. It succeeds because it 
is cared for by God, and is in accord with His 
purpose. Life lived under any other principle 
is fraught with innumerable fears, anxieties, 
and discontentments. Experience has taught 
us that this is the “ eternal life’ that is men- 
tioned so frequently in the New Testament : it 
is so-called because it has enduring qualities 
that death or circumstances cannot change. 
It is the life that makes our immortality en- 
durable. This philosophy is not a cold 
dogma, but a vital thing. It bestows per- 
ceptions and convictions, enables us to see 
hidden glories. It lifts one up into an atmos- 
phere in which beauty, truth, and goodness 
are realised. It enables one to see reality 
behind the passing show, the goodness and 
wisdom of God in the soul of things. And one 
who is in the life of this wisdom is so full of 
His gospel, so joyous in living it, that he has 
no thought of injuries, no fear of disasters, 
no sense of offence. For with him nothing 
matters but the one thing—everything may 
go but it—all else is ephemeral. And it is a 
philosophy which makes for a wonderful kind- 
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liness: under its influence, like the Divine 
Father, we become kind even to the unthank- 
ful and the evil, detecting in them spiritual 
potentialities that some day may develop into 
a beautiful thing. We do not go about 
looking for evil, but watching for good and 
finding much of it. Even nature in her 
sternest moods reveals to us a magnificence 
that renders her sternness almost kind. Seers 
all, such philosophers; they see the soul of 
things. And, having thus the springs of 
happiness in themselves, such spiritual phil- 
osophers pass happily into the inner realm 
through the gates of kindly death. The 
character acquired and established here is 
permanent and will endure for ever. With 
ever-increasing radiance their joyful nature 
will minister, hereafter as here, to the welfare 
of all with whom they associate. But the 
main consideration is the cultivation of char- 
acter in accordance with this teaching at the 
present moment so that life here may be a 
beautiful and useful thing. After what has 
been said it should hardly be necessary to add 
the warning that the loveliness of so sound a 
life will be vitiated at once if we heed the sug- 
gestion that it will be amply rewarded here- 
after. Heaven ‘follows as an orderly sequence 
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to a wise and useful life: it is lost when it is 
sought for and demanded. 


XLIX 


< 


\\ #®¥ are no advocates of an easy and idle 
h Ae: contentment that ignores the problems 

of life. It was of such contentment 
that Eden Phillpotts wrote: “ It’s good for a 
man to be contented, but not good for the 
place he lives in. Contented people never stir 
up things, or throw light into dark corners, or 
let air into stuffy places.’”’ Mere easy-going- 
ness leads to stagnation. We wish to imply 
that happiness is discovered in the develop- 
ment of character according to the Lord’s 
plan, and that our lives are lifted above petty 
worries and irritations by engagements in big 
and worthy interests. Utter self-satisfaction 
and complacency in the presence of unrealised 
ideals and our neighbour’s woe are evidences 
of sloth and indifference that are a dishonour. 
No matter how well things are with us person- 
ally, we can never rest satisfied when we 
detect things about us that do not harmonise 
with the Divine trend. We ought to be con- 
tented yet expectant, and our contentment 
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should arise from our realisation of the wise 
purposes of a God who cares. Browning’s 
much debated line, “‘ God’s in His heaven, 
all’s right with the world,’ is true enough 
when rightly interpreted. It involves the 
appreciation of the fact that ‘‘ There’s a 
Divinity that shapes our ends, rough-hew 
them how we will,” and that it is as well with 
the world as it can be at any given moment, 
when we allow for the factor of human hostility 
to the Divine trend. This means that things 
are as well as they can be under existing 
circumstances, but not so well as they may or 
will be when men no longer rebel against a 
spiritual order that is maintained for their 
eternal well-being. The contentment that 
arises from a perception of purpose in life and 
a constant endeavour to set ourselves in line 
with that purpose, is not one that will render 
us indifferent to disharmonies, or callous to 
the needs of others. Perhaps, in this con- 
nection, it would be as well to prefer the word 
“patience’’ to “content.” The man who 
understands has the quiet mind that is richer 
than a crown, and a mental balance that 
enables him to labour and to wait. 
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RSF HERE are certainly some folk who are so 
$ satisfied and easy-going that they never 

“stir up things ” or “ throw light into 
dark corners.” But this is not true of those 
who are contented with the purposes of God. 
They who have conquered care and cultivated 
strong and trustful manhood are in them- 
selves a light in dark places. Even though 
they utter no word or offer no advice, their 
presence is a protest against ignorance and 
evil, and the atmosphere of their manhood is 
such that it lets air into stuffy places and is 
refreshingly fragrant. And they are winsome 
folk, endowed with magnetic personality. 
When we meet them it is as if we had 
encountered a healthy breeze and a ray of 
sunshine. They sweeten existence and are 
radiant with an influence that impresses us. 
We feel that they have entered into the secret 
of life; that they have made the great and 
wonderful discovery. And they make us long 
for the way of life which their personality 
reveals. With no pretence to superiority or 
great attainment, such folk are rulers in their 
own kingdoms; they are endowed with the 
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power that is always given to those who, in the 
joy of high service, have conquered care. 


LI 


SF HE conquest of care on the lines we 
Q@ have indicated, and the consequent 
attainment of spiritual perception and 

inner poise, produce effects that are among 
the “ things added ”’ to those who “ seek first 
the Kingdom of God and His righteousness.” 
For instance, there is that vital relationship 
between mind and body in which the state of 
mind acts upon the body and renders it ill or 
well. It is now definitely established that 
mental states affect bodily conditions. Violent 
anger poisons the life stream, and chronic 
anxiety lowers physical vitality. Cheerfulness 
invigorates, and nursed and exaggerated sorrow 
weakens. Here we discover the basic facts 
which are overstressed in some modern cults, 
but which we ought not to ignore. ‘‘ A con- 
tented mind is a continual feast.” It has a 
nutrient value that benefits body as well as 
mind. We are now approaching the fact that 
to a large extent the ultimate causes of bodily 
disease are mental in origin. There is no 
medicine equal to a spiritual philosophy which 
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disperses care: none better than that joy in 
service which sends the blood coursing through 
the veins, and that gladness which, by some 
mysterious harmony, acts upon the nerves 
and excites them into healthy response. And 
we are fully convinced that the mind tends to 
express itself in outer circumstances, that 
happy surroundings and associations are at- 
tracted by a happy disposition. There is a 
vital relationship between inner mentality and 
outer success. But here we are on dangerous 
ground : it does not do to think or speak over- 
much about “ things added ”’ lest they should 
assume undue importance in our esteem. It is 
sufficient to live the life and to be satisfied 
that, living it, all is well. We often dream of 
the benefits we might confer upon humanity 
if we were in positions of influence and wealth : 
we too seldom think that the greatest thing 
we can do for our fellows is to be ourselves a 
blessing. Such are we when we have joy in 
our hearts springing from obedience to a 
sound spiritual philosophy. This constitutes 
true happiness, and, as R. L. Stevenson says, 
‘“‘ By being happy, we sow anonymous benefits 
upon the world, which remain unknown even 
to ourselves, or when they are disclosed sur- 
prise nobody so much as the benefactor.” 


